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Home Gardens. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Roses for the Flower Garden, 

T is difficult to name a list of roses suitable for out-door gardens in all parts of the 

country. We find that roses bloom and grow far more vigorously the farther 
southward they are cultivated. A rose garden in the New England States would 
make but a poor show in comparison with some of the overwhelming examples of 
bloom we have seen in modest little Delaware flower gardens. Delaware is truly the 
home of the rose as well as the peach. But for latitudes like that of New York, 
and southward, we know no list combining so well the best of the old and the new 
varieties, as this, made out by James Stewart, of Memphis, Tenn. 

The Giant of Battles with its gorgeous deep crimson, is popular everywhere. The 
ladies have always liked the Devoniensis for its delicate cream tint and pure odor, 
while the Baltimore Belle and Prairie Queen, as climbing roses, can hardly be dis- 
placed by the boldest of all new comers. 

12. White, and near approaching to white-——Sombrueil, Clara Sylvan, Gloire 
d’Dijon, Woodland Marget, Juno, Queen Victoria, Pumelo, Aimee Vibert, White 
Moss, Nyphetos, Lady Warrender, Musk Cluster. 

6. Yellow, and approaching to yellow.—Marechal Niel, Isabella Gray, Madame 
Charles, La Boule d’Or, Juan Hardy, Celene Forester. 

6. Lemon.—Lays, Augusta, La Pactole, Cloth of Gold, Isabella Sprunt, Saffrano. 

2. Clear straw color.—Lutea, Flavescens. 

4. Cream.—Devoniensis, America, LaMarque, Madame Falcot. 

6. Flesh colored —Queen of Bourbons, Mme. Bosanquet, Lee’s Blush, Louis 
Odier, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Madame Massott. 

6. Salmon color.—Bougere, Ophire, Phaloe, Triumph of Luxemburg, Imperatrice, 
Josephine, Viscompte de Cazes. 
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8. Peach blossom colors—Golconda, Homer, Triomphe de Thumeniel, Sallett, 
Rubens, Adam, Victor Verdier, Alfred d’Daimas. 

3. Distinct rosy lilac._—David Pradel, Belle Charronnaise, Leveson Gower. 

4. Nearest to purple and black.—Jupiter, Joseph Gordon, Prince Camile de 
Rohan, John Ingram. 

6. Crimson.—Beauty of Waltham, Emperor Napoleon, Mount Carmel, Giant of 
Battles, Charles Wood, Gen. Jacqueminot. 

6. Dark and rosy red.—Sir Joseph Paxton, Dr. Arnel, Leon des Combats, Rivers, 
Gen. Druot, John Hopper. 

2. Best running roses.—Prairie Queen, Baltimore Belle. 


The Ivy Plant. 


One of the most beautiful rural sights can be seen any day by the traveler, as he 
passes St. Paul’s church, Fourth avenue corner Twenty-second street, in this city. 
Five or six years ago, some attentive gardener planted cuttings of the English Ivy 
in the soil just at the base of the sides of the church. For several years they 
seemed merely to have devoted their strength to the gaining of a foothold in the 
grass which grew so close and luxuriant around,—hence did not make a vigorous 
growth upward. But of late they have pushed their long slender green arms upward 
along the glistening sides of the pure white marble surface of the church exterior, 
and are covering it thick and deep with a most luxuriant coat of deep green foli- 
age. The base is already covered, and the tiny frondlets are fast working their way 
upward over the doors and windows, well on to the roof itself. Was there ever a 
more tasteful sight? The contrast between the pure white marble and the vivid 
green of the ivy, constantly excite the attention and remark of every passer-by, and 
we note the out-cropping of this insensible lesson of rural taste. We see ladies 
everywhere decorating their windows with little pots and baskets of flowers, while a 
choice corner is reserved for the “ivy green,” where in its rapid growth it is care- 
fully trained up the window sides, or on the curtains that hang so charmingly around. 

A Philadelphia correspondent of the Journal of the Farm, asks: ‘* Why is it 
that the Ivy plant is not more generally appreciated, or at least cultivated in this 
country, for I do not think I ever knew a person who did not admire it? It will 
thrive almost anywhere, is a rapid grower, needs little or no care, is always beauti- 
ful, and a thing of joy forever. It will ascend unsightly walls, and cover them with 
a leafy green that is always refreshing to look upon. It may be the means of hiding 
the unpleasant aspects of stumps, and even where it is not required as a mantle or 
cloak with which to cover up that which is not pleasant to the eye, it is pretty. 
I know of no more refreshing sight than that of the gable end, or even the front 
of a house, densely covered with the rich foliage of this fine plant. It appears to 
me that the commissioners of Fairmount park, might introduce it more extensively 
in that splendid place. In fact the ivy is pretty almost wherever it is met with ; 
whether trailing over ruins, clambering up the walls of modern residences, or run- 
ning over the ground, where it will form a fine verdure in locations so shaded that 
grass will not grow well.” 
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Truffent’s New Peony Flowered Aster. 
The Asters have been so much improved of late years by foreign florists, that they 
have developed into flowers and shrubs of exceeding beauty of habit and color. 
They are profuse bloomers, and seem to thrive in ordinary soil and moderate care, 
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Truffaut’s Peony Flowered Aster. 


but are best in a warm, light soil, mulched lightly in too hot or dry weather; an 
occasional supply of manure water is a benefit, helping their size, beauty and dura- 
tion of the bloom of the flowers. The floral world is indebted to Truffaut, the cele- 
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brated florist of Versailles, France, for the production of what is now considered 
the ‘‘ gem’”’ of all varieties, his new ‘‘ Peony flowered”’ Aster (see illustration). 
The habit of the plant is fine, about one and a half feet high, flowers very double, 
round in shape, resembling a ball, and surpassing all others in size and brilliancy of 
color. Among other new varietics worthy of memorable note are the following: 

New Giant Emperor.—It bears only a few flowers on a robust, strong stem, from 
which the side shoots grow in the form of a Candelabrum; the flowers are very 
brilliant, double, and immense size. In favorable cases the side shoots produce as 
many as five flowers, of which the chief blossom is four inches in diameter. 

The Imbrique Pompone, with its numerous miniature flowers, is equally attractive, 
and particularly suitable for large flower beds or intermingling in the borders with 
dahlias, gladioli and roses. Of the dwarf varieties, the principal are the Chrysanthe- 
mum, its large flowers almost hiding the foliage, and the Bouquet Aster with its 
profusion of blossoms ; this last, when well grown, will produce perfect plants, each 
of which forms a bouquet of from 150 to 200 flowers, completely hiding the foliage, 
and producing a fine effect in mixed borders. 

Perennial Phlox. 

The ladies who have abundance of room in their gardens, will not be apt to over- 
look them the coming season. Here is a list of the best varieties worthy of culture : 

Admiral Heinneis—Bright rose ; deep carmine centre. 

Bail of Fire—Dark crimson ; finely formed flowers. 

Cross of St. Louis—Lilac and white striped. 

La Candeur Pape—White ; crimson eye. 

Madame Rollison—Bright crimson. 

Madame Mason—Lilac, with white centre. 

Mrs. Punch—Salmon scarlet ; dark eye. 

Rosedale—Deep rose color; violet eye ; immense truss. 

Surprise—Large cherry-red centre; outer edge pure white, shaded with scarlet; 
extra. 

Silver Star—Pure silvery white, with distinct scarlet eye, and large truss. 

Sunshine—Rich salmon scarlet ; deep carmine centre. 

Van Houth—Pure white, with crimson stripes ; extra. 

White Queen—Pure white ; of dwarf habit. 

Liquid Manure for Gardens. 

No one doubts the utility of liquid manure, but we cannot get enough of it, and 
it is, after all, some trouble to make it; perhaps no more trouble with it than it is 
worth. A Pennsylvania gardener gives the following directions for making a liquid 
manure of right strength, suitable for use in flower beds and around the garden: 
I have used, for several years, a liquid manure which is very effective in pushing 
on the growth of vegetables, strawberries, roses, grass, etc. My first test of it was 
the pouring of a stream from a watering pot across a piece of poor grass opposite a 
post which served asa mark. There was soon a distinct wave, as bold and as green 
as the line of a fairy ring. This season I show half a row of peas and half a bed of 
strawberries, very superior to the other half, to exhibit the application. It is 
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chiefly, [ suppose, sulphate of ammonia, and is made thus: To one gallon of stale 
urine (at least one week old) in a deep wooden vessel or crock, add two ounces of 
sulphuric acid. Next day put in a couple of ounces of chalk or lime, to take up any 
acid remaining free. Stir. Put a pint of this into a pail of water, and use onee or 
twice a week on growing plants, and preferably when the ground is wet, as it diffuses 
them among the feeding points of the roots better.” 

The Star Tpomea, 

For training over old stumps of trees, or against walls and trellises, or as a happy 
contrast among other climbers, the Star Ipomeea is justly a favorite. Many of the 
varieties of the Ipomeea are very beautiful; their fine foliage and graceful form 
render them indispensable ornaments for green house, conservatory or garden decora- 


Ipomea Coceinea, 
tion. The Star Ipomea is honored as the finest of all varieties of this class; the 


flowers are scarlet, small, and form in great profusion; introduced from the East 
Indies. 
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Among other new varieties are the Bona Noz, of a violet color, very large, fragrant 
blossoms, which expand in the evening; grows to the height of ten feet. The Mezi- 
cana grandiflora alba is white, with immense flowers and long tubes ; introduced 
from Mexico. 

Clianthus Dampierii. 

One of our lady readers writes us: ‘‘ You cannot say too much for that most beau- 
tiful of all garden flowers, the Clianthus Dampierii or ‘Glory Pea.’”’ My children 
call them ‘“‘ Scarlet Birds.”” Mr. B. K. Bliss favors us with an illustration of it, 
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and says: “It is one of the most beautiful plants in cultivation, about three feet in 
height, with neat, compound leaves, and drooping clusters of large, rich scarlet, 
long petaled, pea-shaped flowers, three inches in length, something similar to the 
splendid blossoms of the Coral tree, each flower being picturesquely marked with a 
large black, cloud-like blotch in front; introduced from New Holland. It has 
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hitherto been considered difficult to cultivate, but lately has proved agreeably the 
very reverse. When sown in the open air, on a dry, warm sunny border in May, 
it will grow luxuriantly and bloom profusely all summer. It requires but little 
watering, for when too much water is used, it will damp off.” 

How to Make a Lawn, 

Mr. P. Barry, in his excellent address before the Geneva Horticultural Society, 
says the following is the simplest and best way to make a handsome lawn: ‘“ The 
ground should be entirely free from stagnant water. It must be trenched or trench- 
plowed to the depth of eighteen or twenty-four inches. A week of hot, dry weather 
will be sufficient to dry up the grass on a thin soil, whilst on a deep, well-prepared 
soil, a whole month of drought will fail to destroy the verdure. The depth, what- 
ever it may be, should be uniform, for if it be deeper in some places than in others, 
the deep places will settle and make the ground uneven. Evenness of surface is of 
great importance. I do not mean level, for an undulating surface is quite as desira- 
ble for a lawn as a level one, but whether level or undulating it must be smooth and 
free from even the smallest stones, as these interfere with the operations of the 
mowing machine. 

Red top is the best grass for a lawn, about fifty or sixty pounds tothe acre. Fifty 
pounds will be sufficient if the seed be clean and good, which it seldom is. Some 
people recommend white clover, say one-fourth, to be mixed with the red top, and 
this does very well, but I prefer the pure red top. Early in the spring is the best 
time for seeding a lawn. All preparatory work should be performed in the fall, so 
that during winter the ground may settle, and any defects that may be developed can 
be corrected before sowing. In spring, at the fitting moment, give a light plowing, a 
good harrowing, pick off the stones, sow the seed, and give it a good rolling, which 
finishes the work. By sowing early in the spring you may have a respectable lawn 
before midsummer.” 

The Double Flowering Fuchsia, 

Nothing in the floral world can be more beautiful than a well grown plant of the 
Fuchsia, ether double or single, studded all over with its bright wealth of pendant 
floral gems—so elegant and beautiful, so easily grown, and now so well appreciated. 
The Fuchsia delights in a light, rich soil, and requires a partial shade to succeed well 
through the hot weather of summer; above all, to be kept free from the red spider, 
which is the worst pest it has to contend against. They may be grown in pots 
(taking care they do not suffer at any time for want of water), or planted out in the 
open ground in a partially shaded place, where they will succeed and bloom finely, if 
the soil has been prepared to suit their wants. 

Everlasting Flowers. 

F. R. Elliott recommends for indoor ornament during the winter, when many 
flower-lovers are not able to maintain a green-house, the use of Everlasting Flowers. 
These flowers are grown out-doors, and ir the fall, at the right season, they can be 
cut, dried, and preserved for ready use. They retain their freshness and color 
through the entire winter, as bright as when first gathered. In the large cities quite 
a trade is carried on in the way of ‘‘ Immortelles,” or everlasting flowers, even to the 
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importation of thousands; and there is no reason except that of neglect why every 
home fireside throughout the country should not in winter be made gay and beautiful 
with them. Their culture is no more difficult than that of any other hardy annual, 
while at all times during winter their flowers are invaluable to make gay the festive 
room, to deck the church or the school house, or in wreaths entwined to offer as 
tribute of memory, respect, and love on the bier of the dead. 

In the cemetry, at all seasons of the year, no flowers are more appropriate where- 
with to decorate than those of this class, for neither rain nor sun injures them when 
well prepared ; and while they in their brightness and bloom shadow the effulgence 
of a future world, their very name on earth is that of eternity. 

The Rhodanthe is, perhaps, one of the very prettiest of all, its flowers being bell- 
shaped before fully expanded ; and it is in that condition that many prefer to gather 
and dry them, as the; then work in most charmingly with others of full-expanded 
form. 

The centre figure should be a Waitzia, a variety of the Everlastings that blooms 
in clusters, very delicate, and of a beautiful clear yellow. These should always be 
gathered just as soon as they are fairly expanded ; for, if left on the stems exposed, 
they are liable to become dingy and the centres much discolored. The Xeranthemum 
is one of the easiest cultivated of any of the annuals—its seeds germinating freely, 
the plants transplanting well, and when grown to about one foot in height, blooming 
freely. They are of different colors. The Helichrysum, as well as the Gomphrenas, 
the latter sometimes called English Clover—are also varieties of the Everlastings 
which should be grown by every one. The Helichrysum is one of the easiest to 
grow—any good soil will suit it; and the plants are vigorous and very showy even 
for the border in summer, and exceedingly valuable for the winter. 


Gravel as a Mulch. 


N the spring of 1870, I had the superintendence of planting some 200 trees of 
various kinds in and around our public grounds. The spring and succeeding sum- 
mer was one of unusual and excessive drouth. About eighty of these trees, White 
Elm, Soft Maple, American Linden, Catalpa, etc., were planted on the side-walks 
for street trees; they were on an average ten and fourteen feet high. They were 
planted in a rather poor clay soil (mixed in planting with a rich, black, sandy loam), 
and within a few inches of the curb stones; the gutters being shallow and well 
bouldered. The walk was covered with about four inches of gravel. Every one of 
these trees grew finely, many of them making a growth of branches two or more feet 
in length. Some of the elms when planted, seemed almost dead, but they started 
and grew well. None of them were watered artificially. The same kind of trees 
planted within the enclosures in much better soil, but without the gravel mulch, 
grew very little; many of them, probably half, died, notwithstanding constant care 
in watering, deep and well drained soil, shortening in mulching with grass and litter, 
etc. The same fate attended more than half the trees planted by others all over the 
country. Hence, I conclude that gravel and small stones are unsurpassed as a mulch. 
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They allow the rains to readily penetrate the soil, retain moisture, absorb heat and 
equalize the temperature. The practical utility of gravel as a mulch, where it can 
be easily procured, should be tested by all tree planters. It will not injure heavy 
clay soils, at least, but will be beneficial. R. 
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Forcing Strawberries. 


T the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers Society at Chambers- 

burg, Pa., last January, in the course of the session, the subject of forcing 

strawberries under glass was discussed. The most important facts were elicited 
from the remarks of D. W. Herstine, the substance of which is as follows: 

I doubt very much whether greenhouse culture in pots or boxes could be made 
profitable, even if they could be ripened in February and March and sold at five to 
six dollars per quart. But what I term hot-bed and cold-frame culture, is so simple 
and attended with so little expense and labor over that of open air culture, that I 
hold they can be made profitable, aside from which is the satisfaction to an amateur 
of raising an abundance of that delicious fruit for his own table for from two to 
three months (from April to July), instead of as many weeks, as is usual (in June). 
For the hot-bed I layer the earlicst and strongest runners in small pots, and when 
well rooted, transfer them to six inch pots, the soil to be of such a character as to 
encourage the most vigorous growth during the fall. I give them sufficient protect- 
ion to prevent hard freezing during early winter, and during the mild weather which 
usually occurs in January, I prepare the hot-bed with a view of getting only moder- 
ate heat that will last the longest time, and have found about equal parts of stable 
manure and forest leaves to answer this purpose admirably. The soil should be very 
rich, six or eight inches deep being sufficient; I then knock the plants out of the 
pots very carefully so as to disturb the roots as little as possible, and set them about 
four to every square foot, then put on the glass; they will start at once without 
drooping a particle and make a surprisingly vigorous growth; they require careful 
attention as far as airing is concerned, and an occasional watering, unless there are 
plenty of warm rains in February and March, during which the sash can be pulled 
down; I have planted January 15th and ripened fruit by April lst. The Wilson’s 
Albany is the variety above all others suitable for this mode of culture, and in fact 
is the only one which has given me a satisfactory result. For the cold-frame I 
prepared the ground about as an amatuer would for open air culture, trenching deep 
and manuring heavily. Set the plants in the spring, one to every foot square, keep- 
ing clear of weeds and runners during the summer, cultivating moderately. Before 
hard freezing commences, or at any time during the fall, set the frames, which should 
not be over 15 inches high on the one side and 10 to 12 inches on the other, giving 
only sufficient slope to carry off the water. The most convenient width for the 
frame is eight feet, and sash four feet wide. The plants should receive about the 
usual winter mulching, as in open air culture, of leaves or clean straw. About the 
middle of February or as soon after as the weather will admit, the mulching should 
be removed and the sash put on; a healthy growth will soon commence, and the 
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only care they require after that is the proper airing, an occasional weeding and 
watering. I let them have all the warm rains that fall during February and March. 
I have always succeeded in ripening fruit about the first of May, or four wecks 
before it ripens in the open air, and of the largest size and finest flavor, much larger 
than I have ever grown the same varieties out doors. From a frame 8 by 16, I 
picked the first crop 25 quarts, the second 22, and the third 15 quarts. From a 
frame 100 feet long, 8 feet wide, I picked the first crop 120 quarts, which I sold at 
an average of about two dollars per quart, starting at five dollars and down to one 
dollar, netting two hundred and twenty dollars, and the whole cost of the sash and 
frame was one hundred and fifty dollars, and they will last for ten or more years. 

Not more than two full crops can be taken from one bed; in growing for profit it 
would probably ke advisable not to depend on more than one; that would only 
involve the necessity of shifting the frames every season, which is a small matter. 
The varieties I have found best adapted to this mode of culture, are the ** Wilson’s 
Albany,” ‘“ Russell’s Prolific,”’ ‘‘ Jueunda,”’ and “Stinger.” I tried various others 
without any success; Triomphe DeGand, Agriculturist, Fillmore, and others, and 
in growing for profit I would discard all but the two first named. The “ Jucunda,” 
and “ Stinger’ attain to an enormous size, are moderately productive, but not 
sufficiently early for profit. 


The Erianthus Ravenne. 


OVERS of ornamental grasses must not omit this season to find room in their 

flower garden or lawn borders for that gem of gigantic grasses, the Erianthus 
Ravennz, or Ravennas Woolly Beard Grass. When in full bloom it attains a height 
of from nine to twelve feet, after two or three seasons growth from seed. It resem- 
bles at a distance the well known Pampas grass, but is far more curious and ornamen- 
tal. Its leaves beneath are narrow, its flower stalks are numerous, and rise grace- 
fully from its base, and at their top bear a very showy tufted plume. In @ light 
breeze, the stalks sway easily to and fro, and the tufted bloom rustles and bows 
gracefully, making a very picturesque appearance. In the latitude of New York it 
has thus far proved perfectly hardy, although it is best to protect it during the 
winter. It has one great advantage of flowering freely, and produces seeds abun- 
dantly. If the seeds are started in a hot-bed in March, they will produce plants 
large enough to throw up the first season flower stems as high as four feet by 
October. When well established for two or three seasons, fine plants will send up as 
many as thirty flower stalks, and increase in height until they reach ten feet. We 
know of no novelty of genuine merit better worth an introduction to the homes of 
our citizens than this beautiful plant for lawn or garden decorations, 
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A Gardener’s Cottage. 


A Gardener’s Cottage. 

HE illustration of a gardener’s cottage on the opposite page is taken from a 

model building erected at Wimbledon House, England, now the residence of H. 

W. Peck, Esq., a member of Parliament, for Mid Surrey. The object was to pro- 

vide a cheerful, tasteful home for the gardeners or laborers of the place, apart from 

the mansion itself, having commodious rooms and every accommodation for their 
comfort and health. 

The design is one which many of our wealthy American landed proprietors may 

copy to great advantage. Hitherto our dwellings or villas have all been constructed 
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Plan for a Gardener’s Cottage. 


with the purpose of accommodating under one roof, not only all members of the 
family, but all servants, male as well as female, and all laborers employed upon such 
place. This is sometimes very inconvenient, and often disagreeable to have all 
clustered together in so close quarters, and we have often heard the wish expressed 
that the custom might be early introduced of providing separate buildings for 
accommodating the male help, where they can enjoy a liberal freedom in their own 
living, dining and sleeping apartments, without annoyance to the family. 
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This gardener’s cottage is admirably constructed for this very purpose. It will be 
seen that there are separate bed-rooms (E), one for every laborer or gardener, with 
passage ways, B, for ingress and egress without entering the other rooms or creating 
any disturbance. At (MM) there is a lavatory and towel racks for washing purposes. 
F is used as a sick room in case of accident, injury or sickness, with a cheerful fire- 


A Gardener’s Cottage. 


place at the side. C is a large room for eating, and the free use of laborers in their 
usual conversation. D is intended as the sitting-room or parlor, and neatly fitted up 
in a cheerful and tasteful manner. Ample closets (H, H) are found opening from 
every room or the passage ways, while at K, there is a store-room for boxes and 
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other material. J is for the skylights, and N, trap. The building is about forty- 
five feet square. Here we have a model building, substantial, yet not costly. And 
with the accompanying surroundings, indicative of flower gardening and ornamental 
improvements, we doubt not the lesson of rural taste is well instilled into the hearts 
and minds of all laborers, making them better men and happier citizens. 
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Some Hints on the Economy of Planting, etc. 
By John Jay Smith, Former Editor of the “ Horticulturist.” 

STRIKING illustration of the progress of refinement in America might be 
44 drawn from the improvements made in planting, in the kind of ornamental trees 
and shrubs which we assemble now around our homesteads, as compared with half a 
century ago. In our fathers’ time, European and other voyages were too slow to 
insure the probable safety of evergreens and other valuable novelties. Our grand- 
mothers, when they moved from the Atlantic coast to distant Ohio, traveled on 
horseback and carried in saddle-bags apple seeds for planting, and hence the new and 
often good varieties. The trees themselves they could not carry. So of the European 
and Asiatic, and other beautiful productions. Steam stepped in just in time to 
benefit a growing taste for the beautiful in arboriculture, and all China and Japan 
yielded, in the time of persons still living, the wonders of other lands. Think for a 
moment of the riches sent home by fortune alone, and but yesterday was actually 
discovered the great trees of California, and we found such valuable adjuncts to our 
arboretums as the Cupressus Lawsoniana. Steam now enriches every land with the 


_Valuable products of every other. Acclimatization, known and practiced from great 


antiquity, has cut its art; we now possess such a range of beautiful botany as would 
have astonished the dwellers of the North but a short time since. 

What will grow in certain climates is an interesting study. Just on the limits of 
a ‘frozen region, we, of Philadelphia, have the Ivy and the Cedar of Lebanon, with 
little or no care or attention, while but a few miles north of us their successful 
growth is impossible. I began my planting experiments forty or more years ago, 
when I was fascinated with Loudons’ writings, and lost of course about one-half of 
every importation, for then we had in the United States no Downing, in short no 
teacher on this and kindred topics. 

And here let me remark that the literature of gardening and planting is leaving 
out, for other and important topics, that grand feature of home adornment, ornamen- 
tal tree planting. We see too little published on new evergreens, and very few, if 
any, instructions as to their hardiness are now promulgated. Climates should be 
studied and information given more copiously on these matters, for a new race of 
amateurs grows up rapidly, and they will not always turn to older authorities. 

It may be said that the best trees, like the best people, are the scarcest! The 
pleasure of variety, even in small grounds, is little understood; it is very common 
to have half a dozen or more of one kind of trees on half an acre; six Norway firs 
would be better supplied by two, and a few of the finest Magnolias substituted ; and 
who wants a dozen Wiegelias? as we often see them. But here is a wide field for 
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discussion, and I turn to the main object of this paper, which is to advise frequent 
and moderate importations. 

It is a fact that the climates of France and England admit of the seeds of even 
our indigenous trees to be sent thither, and young trees to be returned to us at a 
cheaper rate than we can produce them bere ; this is partly owing to cheapness of 
labor and the employment of women. Take for an instance the general favorite, the 
Norway Fir, Abéesexce/sa. I have been for thirty-five years in the habit of importing 
them for the use of Laurel Hill Cemetery, a few thousand say every other year ; 
yearling plants are sold by Andre Leroy of Angers, France, as low as $3.50 per 
thousand, and two years old, and transplanted trees, at only five dollars, say half a 
cent each. These are so packed as to be prepared for- reaching even our Western 
States in good health, where they would make the best shelter. Everybody knows 
what they will be worth in five years, more or less, and I therefore recommend a 
trial to all who have a little money or a great deal, and who have patience to wait 
the transformation of one cent into a green-back. In each importation I include 
one or more specimen of some new and rare conifer or deciduous tree, and always a 
few hundred small Rhododendrons, ete. In this way Laurel Hill and its successor, 
“West Laurel Hill,” now rising to great beauty, is regularly enriched, and thus I 
am abie to exhibit fine mature cones, for instance of the Cedar of Lebanon, planted 
by myself in 1836. But one of several trees has come into bearing ; it is curious, 
as illustrating the effects of exposure and warmth, that these cones grow only on the 
southern side of the tree now thirty-five feet high. 

With such a resource as these nurseries afford, there is no occasion of sending to 
distant points for trees; they are on the spot, and removed to proper places without 
the delay which attends a long transportation. Add to these a nursery always in 
progress of plenty of American Arbor Vitas and Hemlocks taken annually from 
the forests of Maine or Pennsylvania, and every one fond of planting, whether for 
private grounds, parks or cemetries, will be in possessession of an inexpensive 
resource. Our public parks started in a burry were without this resource, but it is 
never too late to begin, for trees and shrubs will always be in request. 

As an instance of what may be done in this way, a landscape gardener assured me 
that my importation of three years ago would be worth to him this and next spring 
five thousand dollars. Its actual cost all told, delivered and planted, was three 
hundred dollars! England and Scotland afford fine ficlds for importers, and France, 
we may hope, will soon offer its former facilities. 


———_#o —_—_—_ 


The Lennig White Strawberry. 


A few Choice Fruits for Rural Homes. 


F we seek a strawberry for market we shall certainly pass by Lennig’s White. It 
is confessedly not a rival for the Wilson in producing a sure crop on all soils; 
nor of the Jucunda in size and evenness of berry; nor of Russell or Agriculturist, 
or whatever else in localities may be the best berry for profit. But for an amateur 
garden—no, I mean a home garden—when you seek to have the choicest, the most 
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delicious fruits, Lennig’s Strawberry has won a right. There are many becoming 
so educated in taste that they cannot endure a grape anyway inferior to the Dela- 
ware. The Concord, with all its acknowledged advantages, is not welcome on their 
tables. They have an ideal in flavor as an artist has an ideal in his art; or the 
florist an ideal for his dahlia or rose. The pressure in strawberry culture has thus 
far been toward size and solidity for carriage. We have been bewildered with the 
facts of fifteen to a pound, or seven inches in circumfrence, and fabulous profits per 
acre. The Wilson and Jucunda can fight out this battle. What we need now is a 
berry that, with other qualities at least average, can establish a standard of flavor ; 
a berry that we do not care to sell but toeat. My object in writing this article is 
to claim for Lennig’s White the nearest approach to this taste test. If there be a 
Seckel or a Delaware among strawberries, this is it. I have seen it often compared 
with a dozen of the leading varieties, but never heard but one opinion, “ this, for 
exquisite flavor, is unsurpassed.” It is a moderate sized berry not remarkably even 
in growth, nor a very productive bearer, It is, however, not a poor bearer, nor by 
any means small in size. Its color is a delicate blushed white, a sort of fleshy pink 
on the sunny side. We sometimes speak of a blush on a pear or apple, or peach ; 
I think if a fruit can blush, this strawberry does it. A dish of them looks like 
childhood in its purity. Every eye will seek them, and be gratified with the sight 
before the palate pronounces judgment. The vine needs careful culture, but is a 
rampant grower, spreading as rapidly as any of the red varieties. The shoots are 
strong, do not sunburn, or easily winter kill. There is a decided tendency to per- 
petual bearing. You can be very sure of finding a few berries at any time from 
June’s first crop until the snow falls. I picked most luscious specimens the last of 
October, in 1870. The flavor is contained in a kind of aroma that seems to reach 
the sense of smell as well as taste. I am now experimenting with seedlings and 
hope to get an improvement—perhaps not. Let the readers of the Horticu.tv- 
RIsT who wish to find just the nicest things to make home charming, remember 
Lennig’s White Strawberry. 
einai 
Fountain for a Conservatory. 

HE illustration of a fountain upon the opposite page is selected from among a 

large variety of designs in the possession of the Composite Iron Works Co. of 
this city. It is simple, yet tasteful; the jets are well disposed in an artistic manner, 
while the figure, its base, and the spray descending into the basin, make a beautiful 
and appropriate display for either the parlor or conservatory. 


—— 


Bouvardia Vreelandii. 


HIS is one of the most valuable of recent additions to the Bouvardia family, a 
charming class of winter flowering plants. It was originated by 8. B. Vreeland, 

of Greenville, N. J., from the B. Hogarth, and possesses all the admirable qualities 
of the former in hardiness and vigor of growth, but is especially noteworthy for its 
profuse blocming, bearing large trusses of pure white flowers, from two to three times 
the size of any from its parent. It can be readily propagated from either top or 
root cuttings, and will be acknowledged by all florists as a valuable acquisition line 
needed in our Conservatories and Greenhouses. 
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Among the Flowers; or, Gardening for Ladies. 


BY ANNE G. HALE. 
¥. 
Preparations for Out-of-door Gardening. 

Ww” is it that so many ladies of taste, who love to adorn their persons with flow- 

ers, and to decorate their rooms with floral designs or collections of flowering 
plants, have so little desire to enhance, by the same means, the beauty of the external 
view which those rooms command, and to add similar attractions to the outside of 
their dwellings? It must be from the prevalent, yet mistaken, idea that gardening 
is too hard work for them; for, those who can claim brothers, husbands or fathers, 
who, possessing the taste and having the leisure for horticulture, exemplify it, or, 
those who can afford to pay for the making and care of a garden, are always quick to 
perceive its advantages, and to enjoy them to the utmost. But there are many 
household occupations which ladies are expected to perform, and which they do per- 
form without injury or complaint, that are much more wearisome, and more difficult 
to accomplish than gardening. 

It is true, spading and hoeing—the heaviest operations of horticulture—are labo- 
rious; but these are the preliminary steps, and should be taken slowly and prudently ; 
or, if one chooses, a man or a stout boy can be hired to do those jobs for a small 
compensation. Still, I know from personal experience, that one hour a day, for five 
or six successive days, at spading or hocing, so far from being too hard—even for 
those who are considered the most delicate of the weaker sex—is invigorating and 
healthful exercise ; especially when those who take it spend the remainder of the day 
in sedentary occupations—as those who are dyspeptic, low-spirited and languid will 
quickly discover. But we are all apt, in any pursuit, to let our ambition, or our 
fondness for the employment, get the better of prudence; so, ladies who attempt 
gardening should govern themselves by the following rules: 

1. Never work a moment after you begin to feel tired. 2. Never work in the rain, 
~ nor in a cold wind, nor under a hot sun, nor directly after a meal. 3. Never work in 
unsuitable clothing. 

And this brings me to an important point. Gardening is earnest work ; it will 
not do to poke here and push there, and potter around anyhow and anyway—there 
must be thorough and well-directed effort. As a means toward this, every lady who 
looks for success in gardening will provide herself with a proper dress for out-door 
work—garments which, while allowing freedom of movement to every limb, will 
afford sufficient protection from the weather, are not injured by dust, mud, or sun- 
shine, and can withstand frequent contact with stump and stake, and brush and briar. 
Trains, panniers, flounces and peplums are inadmissible. Nothing but a plain, 
round, one-skirted dress, made rather short, and no sashes, no bretelles, and no Lady 
Douglass sleeves—only a neat fitting waist, loosely belted, and coat sleeves. A 
broad-brimmed hat, a pair of rubber or buckskin gloves, and thick leather shoes or 
boots—without heels—should complete the costume. There need not be wanting a 
simple, white linen collar and cuffs, with a plain brooch and buttons, or & fastening 
of pretty ribbon, and the suit is as becoming as it is serviceable. Then, with borax 
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water to remove all soil and stains, and to heal all scratches or chafes, she is pre- 
pared to take gardening matters comfortably and easy. 

This borax water should be a saturated solution, as it is called. To make it, put 
crude borax into a large bottle, and fill in water. When the borax is dissolved, add 
more to the water, until at last the water can absorb no more, a residuum remains at 
the bottom of the bottle. ‘T’o the water in which the hands are to be washed, after 
gardening, pour from this bottle enough to make it very soft. It is very cleansing 
and very healing. By its use the hands will be hept in excellent condition—soft, 
smooth and white. 

There are few dwellings without land enough to support a small number of plants. 
But the situation may not be suitable for flowers ; they need a sunny, sheltered spot. 
If you have reason to think that flowers will not thrive on your premises, you may 
try vines or shrubs, and gain a great deal of pleasure in rearing them; or, if you 
must be contented with a mere grass plat, its velvety greenness will be so refreshing 
in the glare and heat of the summer sun, that you will feel amply recompensed for 
all the time and pains spent upon it. 

Still, you may have a favorable situation, and are in doubt about the soil. The 
best soil for flowers is the loose, light brown loam ; but you may be sure that where 


weeds will grow, garden plants will do well. If the ground about your house is 


sandy, it can be improved by mixing with it meadow soil, or by covering it with 


loam to the depth of eighteen or twenty inches. If the land is low and damp—a 
long time in drying in the spring, or after a rain—it should be drained. To do this 
a trench should be dug, along its lowest side, if it have any depression. It must be 
two feet wide and three feet deep, and so arranged that one end is lower than the 
other, to allow the water to pass off. This trench must be filled, to the depth of a 
foot or more, with large stones, a layer of brush next, and then light, rich mould, to 
make it even with the soil of the surface. This should be done as soon as the frost 
has left the ground in the spring; better still, before the rains of the previous 
autumn. 

If your land is rocky, or if you have a square corner that is shady, you can 
arrange rocks and other rubbish there, and take much delight in beautifying the 
place with the plants that thrive best in such sequestered and unpromising situations. 

Now for the tools. Get a spade, or a digging fork, and a hoe—those that are 
manufactured for ladies’ use, if you can. A weeding hoe, a coarse-toothed rake and 
a fine-toothed one; a trowel, a pair of shears, and a good, stout knife—what is called 
a pruning knife—a watering pot and a syringe. Procure good tools, use them eare- 
fully, and keep them in working order. After using iron or steel tools, it is well 
to wipe them with a bit of clean paper, and then to rub them a minute with an oiled 
woolen cloth before laying them aside ; this prevents rust, which ruins all such imple- 
ments. 

Some of our horticultural sisters may wish to try their hand at raising vegetables, 
but as most ladies turn more readily to the cultivation of flowers, these must receive 
at ention first; perhaps, at some future time, we will take up that branch of garden- 
ing. We must also have some regard for the season in our plan of operations. If 
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we are now commencing a garden, we must do without crocuses and snowdrops, 
and the hardy kinds of tulips, narcissuses, and iris, that bloom in the early spring ; 
their bulbs, and those of the lily of the valley, and other hardy lilies, peonies, daffo- 
dils, polyanthus, and primrose, must be planted next autumn. We-ean set out vines, 
and trees, and shrubs in April and May, if we choose, though they will not bloom 
this year. When re-set, or transplanted, in October, they get so well started that 
they will blossom the next spring as well as if they had not been removed ; but it is 
frequently necessary, in laying out and arranging a garden in spring, to do this then. 

In order to procure plants (annuals) for early flowering, it is a good plan to make 
a bed in a sunny, sheltered spot, some day in October, and to sow it with flower 
seeds ; then to cover it with dead leaves, and to place boards upon it, for protection 
through the winter. ‘In May remove the boards and rake off the leaves. After a 
few days the young plants will have started, and if covered at night with a shallow 
box, or a screen (made by nailing together pieces of board three or four inches wide, 
to form a frame the size of the bed, and stretching and tacking over this an old 
shawl or blanket), they will grow rapidly, and, when the ground is ready, will be 
large enough to transfer to the place they are to occupy through the summer. 

Another excellent and easy way of getting flowering plants in advance of open- 
ground sowing, is to fill boxes, that will rest on the window sills, with good soil, and 
plant in these the seeds. The soil should be secured in the autumn, and kept in the 
cellar, or some place where it will not freeze, till February. Then have ready cigar 
boxes, or boxes of pasteboard, or of birch bark. These last may be easily cut and 
sewed by any child of ten years. Moss, or a thin coat of cotton batting or wad- 
ding, should be placed within these boxes, as a lining, to prevent leakage. Put the 
soil into an iron or tin pan to heat in the range or stove oven, and when it is com- 
fortably warm to the touch, and of equal temperature throughout, fill it into the 
boxes, scatter the seed sparingly over the surface, and then sift over it a little of the 
soil. The smallest seeds should be mixed with some of the soil, and then sifted 
upon the surface; they will need no further covering. Set the boxes in the sunniest 
windows you have; at night keep them where there is no danger of chills, and the 
young sprouts will soon peep out. They will need no watering until just before they 
are transplanted, unless the air cf your room is very dry. For this reason they will 
thrive best in the kitchen, where there is plenty of steam. If the soil should erack 
or look ashen with dryness, a very slight sprinkling of tepid water from a hand 
broom, or from a watering pot with an extra fine nose, may be given them. 
Reared in this way they will be strong and stout. While the garden is being put in 
readiness for them, they should be gradually accustomed to the open air, by setting 
the boxes out of doors in the sunshine, for an increasing length of time. 
at noon ; then take an earlier hour as they get hardier. 

February is none too soon to start these boxes; but if sown in March, they will 
have made good progress by the middle of May, when, if carefully transplanted and 
tended, they will pass rapidly on to blossoming. Zinnias, asters, balsams, celosias, 
clarkias, candytufts, petunias, portulaccas, verbenas and mignionette are greatly 
hastened by this method. Phlox drummondii, the daturas, salvias, salpiglossis, 
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schizanthus and the cypress vine (quamoclit) should either be sown in a hot-bed and 
afterward transferred to the garden soil, or else treated in this manner. Tomato, 
pepper, martynia and egg-plants, and lettuce, cabbage, cucumber and melon plants 
for the family garden gain much time by being started thus early in these boxes. 

The making and management of hot-beds must be deferred till we take up the 
cultivation of vegetables; but by the use of this simpler method of forcing, they 
may be dispensed with in all gardens except the very largest, or where mature 
growth is desired early. 

Don’t be in a hurry to open the ground; wait patiently till the soil has lost its 
dark, dull hue, and can be easily crumbled by your fingers. Then you may com- 
mence operations with a good prospect before you. This will seldom occur before 
the second week in May—is frequently later in New England. If you start earlier, 
the soil, being cold and damp, will cause the secd to decay before germinating, and 
whatever young plants are set in it, to shrivel and die, or else to get stunted by the 
sudden check it will give them. And then, too, we are not wholly exempt from 
frosts till after May comes in; one frosty night may undo the work of many days 
and destroy many promising young plants. 

In the meantime, decide what plants and how many you will have of early growth, 
and get them started as suggested above; and what for later growth; and be sure 
your seed is good. Look over your bulbs, and in April set them in moist sawdust 
or moss, in a moderately warm place ; if you have a furnace in the cellar, near that; 
if not, in the washroom, or in a similar place, for the sprouts to get well started 
before the garden is made. Then decide what trees, bushes and shrubs you will set, 
and make arrangements for them. And write on bits of shingle or of thick card- 
board the botanical and the familiar names of these, and of your bulbs and annuals; 
also of the biennials which you mean to plant. These are for tallies, which you will 
have all ready for use when needed: the wooden ones, with a strong twine to tie 
them to the trees and bushes; the cards fastened to little stakes, for insertion in the 
soil near the plants they designate. Have ready, also, a number of stout stakes for 
the support of dahlias, and smaller ones for gladioluses (g/adioli is much easier to 
pronounce and is really the correct word). Decide whether you will have an arbor 
or a trellis for your vines, and get this made. All these little matters must be 
attended to beforehand, so that when you commence operations there need be nothing 
to delay the work. 

Having proceeded thus far in your preparations, make a drawing of your plot of 
ground—just a plain outline of its shape—and divide it into beds, and those of the 
most desirable shape that its size will admit, and write in the different divisions the 
names of the plants that you intend to place or to raise there. Make this as accurate 
as possible—according to a scale of one inch to a yard will be a convenient measure- 
ment—and in planning the beds and borders, allow a good generous space for walks. 

When all these preliminaries have been finished, gardening time will not be very 
distant. You can begin to think of your fertilizers, the best of which you will find 
to be the rakings and clearings up of the various rubbish that gathers unaccountably 
on the grounds about every dwelling. Before using, this is left to decay some 
months ; a little lime is added, and the whole stirred together occasionally. ne 
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Tree Planting for Our Western Prairies. 


By Samuel Edwards, President Northern IUinois Horticultural Society. 


(ys my first visit to the prairies, in 1841, this was adopted as a golden text in ma- 
terial things for residents: SCREENS FROM BLEAK WINDS, THE GREAT NEED OF 
THE PRAIRIES. 

A residence here since then has served to increase my faith in this gospel, and, 
according to my ability, has manifested itself in works. First planting was ten acres 
black locust, which, for many years gave promise of being very valuable, though 
the rapid growth at first is soon checked by its profuse crops of seed, and but few 
varieties of the scores tested do not attain as large size in twenty years. Some ten 
years since the locust borer appeared in gerat numbers, and all trees of that variety 
not cut down were killed outright or rendered worthless. By cutting last of winter, 
when first attacked by borers, they are valuable for stakes or posts, superior for fuel, 
and sprout again freely from the root; in my opinion, where land is well stocked 
with them, they pay, as they grow four or five years vigorously before the borers 
injure them. I would not advise planting locust, even if Dr. J. A. Warder has 
recently sold the timber at Cincinnati for Nicholson pavement at $1,000 per acre. 

White willow, set a cutting in 1845, on bank of a sod fence, never received any 
cultivation, is now over three feet in diameter; when seasoned and kept up from the 
ground, is durable for fencing; for posts or stakes in the ground, is fully up to sec- 
ond rate. Fences are now being made of it, using stakes five and a half feet long, 
two to three inches in diameter. These are pointed, set early in spring, with crow- 
bar and maul, in well prepared ground, or heavily mulched, a foot apart, from centre 
to centre, eighteen inches in the ground. Six inches from the top an inch strip, 
three inches wide, is secured with tenpenny nails annealed and clinched. If wanted 
for immediate use, a few Osage orange bush hanging on the stakes ward off cattle 
and horses. Silver leaved, Balm of Gilead and Lombardy Poplar are nearly worth- 
less as timber trees. Silver-leaved maple is attacked by borers to such an extent as 
to discourage experienced planters here from extending its culture. 
grows very slowly, and suffers to some extent from borers. 

Cottonwood is planted in many localities for ease of propagation by cuttings and 
its rapid growth ; lumber is used for inside finishing of houses, where no better can 
be had, and, as fuel for steam, it is valuable. Red elm is a good grower, valuable 
durable timber. Black walnut, butternut, burr and white oak, red and white ash, 
hickory and chestnut, in clay soils here, are desirable. The tulip tree and magnolia 
acuminata are among our finest deciduous ornamental trees, and succeed finely. 

All hardy evergreers and larches make themselves perfectly at home, as we ought 
to have known in advance of a trial, for on much of our region of country a large 
part of the primitive vegetation was the Indian’s compass, and other plants having 
resinous sap. White pine has here made a growth of over four and a half feet, and 
European larch averaged, for a dozen years, three and a half feet annually, though 
standing most of the time with tough sod of blue grass over its roots. 

The number of our people who are realizing the imperative duty of beginning for- 
est culture in earnest is increasing, as evinced at the recent meetings of State and 
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Northern Tllinois Horticultural Societies, where this important interest was the 
leading topic for discussion. A bill is now before our Legislature to grant State aid 
to this branch of industry, and among thinking men the question now is, how to best 
accomplish the work. 

A plan, meeting with general approval by those who have had most experience, is 
to set the white or Scotch pine twelve feet apart; European larch, for balance of 
plantation, rows three feet each way or three by four feet ; cultivate both ways with 
horse, two or three years. Long experience in Europe has demonstrated the neces- 
sity of close planting to induce rapid, upright growth, and to effect pruning by 
nature’s own method—shading. 

Lumber from a single black walnut tree was recently sold in this county for $100, 
and a neighbor refused $60 for a standing oak. What prices may be estimated 
for those now being planted, when matured, with the lumber famine which seems 
certain to overtake us ere the world realizes fuliy our duty to live, not to ourselves 
only, but to honor God and bless humanity ? 

The Evergreens, La Moille, Ill. 


——_9e—_—— 


“Tron Clads.” 


BY C. ANDREWS. 


yom peculiar necessities of the Northwest have been the means of developing a 


peculiar class of fruits, which on account of their hardy character in tree, have 
acquired the soubriquet of ‘iron clads.”. Of the common apple we have now quite 
a list, that are classed under this head. The Morello Cherries, the Native Plums, 
the Wild Crab of the country, the Siberian species of the apple, the grape and the 
small fruits have each given us varieties, which appear to be proof against the 
peculiarities of our climate, and which are giving us an abundance of valuable fruit 
that in many respects more than replaces the tenderer sorts of their class. 

Most of the old-time favorites among apples have either been wholly abandoned 
or have failed to give us paying returns for the trouble of rearing the trees. This 
is also true to some extent, of the pear and the plum, while the sweet cherries, the 
peach, apricot and quince have almost entirely disappeared. 

Yet in the face of these facts, there are a few fossil theorists in adjoining sections, 
who stoically regard with disfavor the new acquisitions of the warlike title. They 
allege that coarseness of texture in the apple and plum, acidity in the cherry and 
crab, and small size in the Siberians, are objections sufficient to discard them from 
cultivation. In connection with this the idea has been persistently and somewhat 
plausibly brought forward, that the public should be educated to grow and consume 
none but the best fruits. That to plant coarse fruits was little better than pander- 
in; to popular prejudice, checking the growth of correct taste and the increase of 
good fruits. As an argument in favor of true horticultural progress we are willing 
to give to this idea its full force and value. If we could grow the best fruits in 
abundance, no new sorts not equally good should be recommended for the reasons 
above claimed. But since we cannot, there is no reason why we should give up our 
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hardy fruits because our neighbors can grow better ones, and which, forsooth, they 
wish to sell us with railroad tariffs and commissions added! We wish to grow our 
own fruits, for use, for profit, for pleasure, for s»cial and zsthetic culture, fine fruits 
if we can, coarse ones if we must. Aside from the incidental advantages of fruit- 
growing, which can scarcely be calculated, the money value of our coarse culinary 
fruits (admitting that they are nothing more), will be just so much saved with which 
to buy finer fruits grown beyond our limits, and we have yet to learn that a taste for 
costly fruits is diminished by a supply of cheap ones. On the contrary, the habit 
thus formed is the initial measure by which a taste for the best fruits is created. 

But the point involved in these objections will' bear examination. We do not 
admit that our hardy fruits are so much inferior to the tenderer sorts as to render 
them unworthy of cultivation. 

Some of our hardy cherries, plums, crabs and Siberian apples, have developed 
traits—either in healthiness of trees, productiveness, or richness of fruit—that are 
causing them to be largely sought after even in our best fruit districts. The Early 
Richmond Cherry is unrivalled as a cooking and canning cherry. The Miner Plum 
is in size, quality and productiveness, perhaps superior to any of our market 
varieties. The Soulard Crab is a formidable rival of the quince, for the same pur- 
poses, and can be grown with far less cost. The Transcendent, Hislop, Marengo, 
and other Siberian apples, are richer cooking fruits than any of the common apples, 
besides furnishing superior fancy dessert fruits. In apples of the common species 
we have now no hardy sort equal in texture to the best old sorts. We cannot grow 
greenings or oranges to perfection in our climate. But that forms no reason why we 
should not grow an abundance of Oldenburgs, Codlings and Crabs. In the mean- 
time we intend to grow all we can grow of better sorts, and improve upon these, and 
if any benevolent savan will show us some feasible plan by which we can grow green- 
ings or oranges in the latitude of Chicago, we will thankfully ‘rest his debtor.” 

Marengo, Ill. 


——_o¢—__—_ 


Pencil Marks by the Way. 


BY OCCIDENTALIS. 
Greeting ! 
OUR volume for 1871 opens splendidly—is brim full of rich and racy matter for 
the horticulturist,—for everybody who loves rural life and has a taste for the 
beautiful. ©, that its readers could be counted by the million! And not so much 
for your sake as for theirs. To say nothing of its contents, its beautiful green cover 
and its illustrations, are good for sore eyes, and ought to be peculiarly attractive to 
the pent-up denizens of the cities on the one hand, and the inhabitants of the broad 
prairies on the other. Glad of your ability to write the word succgss! 


* 


Porte Crayon’s Dilemma, 
In turning over its pages, my eye is attracted to Porte Crayon’s sketch of the 
“‘animaleule” that are destroying the fruits of West Virginia. The picture is a 
true one, and will be readily recognized by all horticulturists, They are on the 
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increase the country over, and are likely to continue so. Their ravages can be 
checked, however, by a judicious application of ‘ birch bark ;’’ but perhaps the best 
‘philosophy ”’ is to treat them as we do the birds—allow them their share. 


Pear Blight. 


This disease has been very prevalent the past year throughout the West. The 
varieties most subject to it have been the Flemish Beauty, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey and Easter Beurre; White Seckel, Ott, Tyson and Stevens’ 
Genesee, have generally escaped. 

All theories of cause or cure, or prevention, have most signally failed, so far as 
my observation goes. Root pruning, the favorite remedy of Dr. Hull, of the 
Prairie Farmer, certainly has not always succeeded; neither has top pruning, as 
recommended on page 25 of Horticutturist. Well cultivated trees, trees that 
have had only moderate culture, trees grown in sod and grass, trees pruned and trees 
unpruned, mulched and without mulch, drained and undrained,—have all been more 
or less affected hy the disease. So that, having no theory of my own, 1 have grown 
quite distrustful of all theories on the subject. 


Grapes in the West. 


From the report of the grape committee of the Warsaw (IIl.) Horticultural 
Society, made in December, 1870, I arrive at the following facts, viz: 

The Catawba seems to have been the leading grape this year, setting and perfect- 
ing its fruit even better than the Concord. One vineyard of nine hundred vines 
made thirteen hundred gallons of wine, nearly six quarts to each vine. 

Delawares did only tolerably well. 

Clintons rotted a good deal in some vineyards. 

Concords did well, as they always do; and where the shoots were pinched to two 
bunches, they were very large. 

The Norton’s Virginia perfected a very heavy crop where the fruit was grown on 
spurs. 

All of Rogers’ Hybrids that have been fruited here, have given good satisfaction. 

Ives’ Seedling also did well. 


The Wine Question Discussed. 


At the late meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural Society, held at Gales- 
burg, Dr. C. W. Spaulding of St. Louis, read an able and interesting paper on the 
“Influence of Domestic Wines.” He took the position that their use will greatly 
tend to the lessening of intemperance throughout our country. His positions were 
at once assailed by the more radical members, and a lively discussion ensued, result- 
ing in the appointment of a committee to investigate and report. That committee 
has a work before it of no small magnitude, and if it should make a thorough 
inquiry into the whole question, its report will be received with a great deal of 
interest. The forthcoming volume of the Society’s Transactions, embracing proceed- 
ings of the meeting above mentioned, essays and reports from district societies, is 
expected to be a very valuable one. 
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Our Greatest Enemy. 


The Codling Moth is likely to be, if it has not already become, the most formid- 
able enemy the Western orchardist has to contend with. For several years past they 
have been largely on the increase in this region, and last year were particularly 
destructive, Some orchards have lost from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the crop, 
and almost all from ten to thirty per cent. Various remedies have been tried with 
partial success. The bands of straw, tow, rags, or other material, have been found 
useful; the introduction of fowls into the orchard has checked them somewhat; the 
turning in of hogs and sheep, to consume the falling fruit, has been practiced with 
some success, anc the frequent washing of the trees with lime, soapsuds, or other 
alkaline substances, has been beneficial. But, as a rule, they go on increasing. All 
do not fight them with like energy and skill. While one orchardist is energetically 
battling against their ravages, others of same neighborhood, are idly looking on. So 
that, even should some infallible remedy be found, we shall probably fall short of 
complete success, for want of the united effort of the whole people. 

Yet there is reason for hope, that, like the army worm, the Colorado potato bug, 
the chinch bug, and other enemies, their irruptions will prove to be periodic, and 
that they will some of these days suddenly disappear. I am sometimes ready to 


conclude, that with all our theories, and after all that has been said and written in 
regard to insect life and depredations, our advance upon the enemy’s lines has been 
slow. It is certainly true that the great mass of the people are possessed of very 
limited knowledge in the matter; and what is more, are totally indifferent. Much 
of what we know, or think we know, is the merest guess work. The theory of to-day 
is frequently upset by the experiment or observation of to-morrow. Here and there 
is a man, or a woman, who, by patient labor and investigation, is acquiring that 
knowledge which is to benefit the race. All others are only lookers-on—most 
unheeding and many despising their labors. 

This apple moth is not even known to very many of those who are sufferers from 
its ravages; and its “ways are dark” to many more. A neighbor, in speaking of 
them, stated that the larva will leave the apple, after packing in the barrel, and cat 
into and hide in the wood and under the hoops. I laughed at him—supposing that 
he was confounding this insect with the borers. But another neighbor showed me 
pieces of the scaly bark from an old apple tree, underneath which, entirely embedded, 
were numbers of these worms, whither they had sought protection for the winter. 
He also exhibited portions of pine board, split from a bin in his apple cellar, in 
which were numbers of them similarly imbedded. 

These are new facts to me, I confess, in regard to the habits of these pests; and I 
give them because I presume there are other readers of the HorTICULTURIST as 
ignorant concerning them as I am. 


Another Item on the Bird Question. 

Many specimens of apple tree bark, beneath which (as stated above) were the 
recesses of the apple worm, were perforated with holes, pecked by that naughty bird, 
the Sapsucker! These holes were made, with an unerring judgment or instinct, 
right through to a worm, which had disappeared. These insects were, in all cases, 
hid from sight, as the bark stood upon the tree; so that bis knowledge of their 
presence must have been obtained from some other source. This fact goes to show 
that these birds, in this particular at least, may do man a friendly act. It also 
brings up that oft-mooted question, ‘t Do Sapsuckers suck sap ?”? ‘* Which the same 
I am free to maintain” they do not. 

Bank of the Mississippi, 1871. 
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Editorial Notes. 
Marketing Fruits. 

We pay special attention to this subject, ofteu visiting the markets of this city to 
see the arrivals of fruit, and see the different methods of packing and shipping. 
We bave the aid of good commission men in giving us suggestions, and we aim to 
lay all their excellent ideas before the readers of the HorricuLtorist, in order 
that they may be well posted. We think that every fruit grower in the country will 
get more than his money’s worth, regularly, who will stick firmly to the Horticu.- 
rurist, and learn each year what our contributors have to say on the proper way to 
grow and market fruit and vegetables. 


Forest Tree Catalogue. 

We have received the wholesale circular of Robert Douglass & Sons, which con- 
tains a valuable extract of A. J. Downing’s letter in favor of the Larch tree, and 
also the testimony of Loudon. 

The catalogue of Pinney & Lawrence, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., is very full of notes 
and practical suggestions as to the best methods of planting, culture, and is a good 
aid to anyone in making his selection of evergreens or timber trees. 


Garden Vegetables. 

At the Ohio Horticultural Society Meeting, Urbana, a discussion was held on the 
best new vegetables worthy of trial. 

Mr. Elliott commended the Yorkshire Hero pea; and of sweet corn he said Brill’s 
was the earliest, next Crosby’s ; of seven varieties tested, he gave the preference to 
Brill’s. 

Mr. Ritz, of Plainville, said the White German Dwarf Wax Bean was a decided 
acquisition. He had brought from Europe seeds of a new red sugar beet which he 
would distribute gratuitously to members of the society. He regarded Crosby’s 
early sweet corn as the best early of good size. 

Mr. Campbell thought the Black Dwarf Wax Bean, the best he had tested; the 
white might be preferable on account of color. 

Col. Richmond spoke of the Brazilian sweet potatoe as an excellent variety ; also, 
the Southern Queen—five specimens exhibited. 

Mr. Elliott called attention to the Student Parsnip as the best in flavor; the 
Hollow Crown next. Several other members commended the Student variety; it 
does not grow quite as deep or long as the common. He inquired about the 
Egyptian dark red beet. 

Mr. Bateham said he received seeds of this and several other new beets from the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, the past spring, but from last year’s trial 
he would not plant one of them again; he prefers the Bassano to all others for 
summer use, and the Long Blood for winter. 

Mr. Ritz spoke of the value of sugar beets as winter food for milk cows, making 
the butter as fine in color as that of summer. 

Mr. Elliott commended the Early Horn Carrot as deserving more general culti- 
vation. 

Manuring for Currants. 

We apprehend that currants do not need manure as much as they need mulching 
and moisture. A resident in Canada says that the best currants he ever had, pro- 
duced in great abundance, were obtained in a dry season, by covering the whole 
surface of the ground with cow manure as a mulch, three inches thick. On looking 
under, the soil was always moist. Heavy pruning has to follow the luxuriant growth 
thus produced. 

Raspberries, 

Dr. Hexamer stated at the New York Farmers’ Club, that the excellence of the 

Mammoth Cluster consists in its holding the good size of its berries to the end 
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the Ellisdale he regarded as earliest, the Davison’s Thornless three days later ; 
Doolittle and Seneca ten days later still. These are among the best out of many 
sorts. 

Best Temperature for Window Plants, 

The Gardener’s Monthly says that a temperature of 55 deg. will give more flowers 
to the common window plant than a higher temperature, and names such old 
fashioned sorts as Mignonette, Sweet Alyssum, Zonale Geraniums, Cupheas, Fuchsias, 
Violets, Roses, Chinese Primrose, &c., as among the best for this purpose. 


Pear Trees for the West. 

Parker Earle, at the last meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural Society, thinks 
that the Flemish Beauty has proved the most generally hardy in the north, and 
although it blights badly, that it and the Bartlett have given the greatest satisfac- 
tion in crops; but the Flemish Beauty entirely fails in health of foliage in most 
places ‘n the south, and it is rare to find a crop perfectly ripened on any tree; still 
it often bears immense crops, which in some cases have yielded more profit to the 
tree, than any other sort, and it is widely, if not largely, planted. The Bartlett is 
not reliably hardy either north or south, but its great merits of tree and fruit over- 
balance all its faults, and it is pre-eminently the pear of the State as of the whole 
country. The Howell is better known in the south than in the north; not often 
seen uorth of Alton, but it is well worthy of wide planting, for while it may fail 
oftener than some others from too early blooming, yet its vigorous and hardy habit 
as a tree, with the superb nature of its fruit, should place it in every list. 

The Belle Lucrative is extensively planted and apparently well adapted to the 
climate everywhere. It is one of our most prolific bearers, and has few equals in 
quality ; and it is one of the three or four best in respect to health of foliage ; it is 
one of the two he would prefer on quince stock, the other being Duchess d’ Angoul- 
eme. This last kind possesses great value for market under favorable circumstances ; 
finds it everywhere regarded as one of the healthiest of trees. It rarely blights in 
the worst soils ; it bears young and is our largest pear. 


Best Tiles to Use for Draining an Orchard. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman says: ‘‘ My experience with two-inch sole 
tile, in the orchard, has been that the fibrous roots of the trees, within three years 
would enter the joints and fill and clog the bore so completely as to defeat the whole 
object contemplated. In examining tile that were three feet below the surface, I 
pulled out sections of matter composed mainly of fibrous roots, which perfectly 
barred the water, and which so startled ‘ Pat,’ as to cause him to drop his spade and 
exclaim, ‘ By my sowl! What kind of a snake is that, and how came his hide off ?’ 
On the whole, 1 have come to the conclusion that the least objectionable kind of 
drain for an orchard of bearing trees, which fill the entire ground with roots, is the 
old-fashioned blind drain, well secured at the top by small stones and such other 
material as will prevent the earth over the drain from breaking through.” 


The Rural Messenger. 
This is a new agricultural and rural paper, published weekly at Petersburg, Va., 
at $2 per annum. It is printed in excellent taste, edited with better care than most 
Southern papers, and the handsomest of any of its kind south of this city. 


Conover’s Colossal Asparagus. 

Wm. Parry, of Cinnameinson, N. J., who has experimented with it for two years, 
says: ‘‘ Previous to growing the Colossal, we doubted there being any variety bet- 
ter than the one generally cultivated, and thought the mammoth principle claimed, 
was due to manure and treatment ; but since fully testing the Colossal here, we are 
so well convinced of its superiority over all other kinds, that we shall not only plant 
it exclusively ourselves but take pleasure in recommending it to others, for it is 
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unrivalled in point of size, quality and productiveness, and it is a loss to occupy the 
ground with an inferior or common article, when better can now be so easily obtained. 


Immense Sale. 
The seed catalogues of the Landreths’ of Philadelphia, were printed last year in 


the English, German, and Swedish languages, and over 500,000 copies of the 
English edition were called for and distributed. 


The National Farmer. 


We have received copies of this new agricultural weekly, published by Brincklee 
& Marat, Philadelphia, Pa. It is given free to all subscribers to the Gardener's 
Monthly. 

To Preserve Bouquets. 

To preserve a bouquet, a correspondent of the Western Rural says : 

“Sprinkle it lightly with fresh water, and put it in a vase containing soap-suds. 
Each morning take the bouquet out of the suds, and lay it sideways in clean water ; 
keep it there a minute or two, then take it out, and sprinkle the flowers lightly by 
the hand with water. Replace it in the suds, and it will bloom as freshly as when 
first gathered. Change the suds every three or four days: This method will keep a 
bouquet bright and beautiful for at least a month.” 


Grasses for Lawns. 

We are requested to call attention to the new catalogues of J. M. Thorburn & 
Co., page 27, which contains a very complete and descriptive list of grasses ; and 
information much needed by parties who are laying out new places, and improving 
pastures, lawns and meadow lands. 


A Compliment, 

We are indebted to the Rural Messenger for the following handsome expression of 
good will for Tue HorricuLturist: 

‘Tue HorticvuLturist.—Among the journals specially devoted to the promo- 
tion of rural art and taste, the Horticulturist occupies a prominent position. 
Its labors have been extended through nearly a quarter of a century, having been 
founded by the late A. J. Downing in 1846—a name illustricus in the annals of 
American Horticulture. After his death it was continued for a time by his brother, 
Chas. Downing, and now the mantle is worthily worn by Henry T. Williams, who 
serves up monthly to his subscribers a journal of rare merit and of varied contents. 
Mr. Williams has large experience, is an elegant writer, and independent withal of 
the influence often sought to bear upon a popular editor by interested parties. Keep- 
ing up to the spirit of the age, and containing a fund of valuable information on all 
the subjects coming within its scope, we cordially recommend the Horticulturist 
to all interested in surrounding their homesteads with the comforts and elegancies of 
this age of progress and refinement.” 


An Unfortunate Calamity, 

We hear with great regret of the loss by fire of the residence of M. B. Bateham, 
Painesville, 0. Mr. Bateham came very near losing his life by the falling through 
of a floor, while engaged in his efforts to save as much of his property as possible 
from the flames. He had but just opportunity to jump through the window. A 
large collection of agricultural and horticultural books, papers and manuscript, the 
result of thirty years collection, are a total loss, besides his furniture and other 
personal property. 

Pacific Rural Press. 


This is a new weekly in the interests of rural pursuits on the Pacific coast, started 
by Dewey & Co., of San Francisco, also publishers of the Scientific Press. It is a 
pleasant paper, very agreeably edited, and gives much the best and most practical 
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information on Pacific coast agriculture of any Journal we have yet seen. It devotes 
considerable space to the Sugar Beet culture, and the Eucalyptus as a timber tree 
fur profit. 

The Cost and Profits of Grape Culture. 


Hearth and Home, in a late issue, gives an account of the cost of growing and sell- 
ing the production of grapes from 2 73-100 acres of vineyard. The cultivator puts 
down the cost of cultivation from the time of gathering the grapes the previous 
autumn to the commencement of picking them this year, at $233.51. This includes 
cultivating, hoeing and pruning, and 800 pounds of ammoniated superphospate of 
lime applied to parts of the vineyard. The cost of picking, packing, and market- 
ing, including freight and commissions and wear and tear of crates, he gives at 
$227.88, making total cost for the year $461.39. His crop of grapes was 14,500 
Ibs., for which he received $1,096.76, so that he received $635.37 profits. In this 
he does not make any charge for rent of land nor taxes, nor for taking the grapes 
from the vineyard to the railway station. His vineyard contained 2,000 vines in 
bearing and 250 younger vines. They are mostly Concords, a few, about one-tenth, 
Delawares, and some Hartford Prolific, Diana, &e. His first Delawares sold at 20c. 
per pound; his first Concords at 10c.; his Delawares falling to 10c. and his 
Concords to 6c. before the close of the season. He had about 12,000 pounds of 
Concords and 1,200 pounds of Delawares, the remainder being divided by some eight 
or nine other sorts. By this it would seem that it cost him about 3 1-5 cents to 
grow and market a pound of grapes; that the average gross receipts were about 7} 
cents per pound, and the net proceeds about 44 cents per pound; or $232 per acre. 

These grapes were marketed in the city of New York. 


Cranberry Culture. 


The cranberry interests of New Jersey are now far ahead of her strawberry cul- 
ture, and on a decidedly safer footing. The crop of one county alone, (Ocean Co.) 
last year was 25,000 bushels, valued at $100,000, while the entire production of 
the State is near 40,000 bushels. 

Growers have to contend with two enemies of the cranberry, viz: two kinds of 
worms and grasshoppers ; a flock of turkeys will kill the latter when small, and 
timely flooding will prevent the ravages of the former. 


The Eumelan Grape. 


At a recent meeting of the American Institute Farmer’s Club, a correspondent 
having asked for an expression of opinion about the Eumelan grape, Mr. T. O. 
Paine, of East Bridgewater, Massachusetts, said : 

‘“* My Eumelan grapes began to color about the middle of August, and were good 
to eat.on September 10th, and even before that time they would have been called 
ripe by many. They grew better all the month. I set their time of ripening before 
the Delaware, Israella, and Allen’s Hybrid. With me the Hartford Prolific got 
its greatest goodness a few days before the Eumelan. But the Hartfords grew on an 
old vine, while the Eumelans grew on a vine only three years old, and I doubt if the 
Hartfords would be any earlier upon a vine of the same age. The Hartford Prolific 
ceased to grow better, and began to flatten in taste and to drop its berries, while the 
Eumelan kept on improving. My Eumelan vine (three years old), set seventy-nine 
clusters. 

“I picked off sixty-five, leaving but fourteen to ripen, which I thought sufficient for 
a vine of that age, but the vine grew too vigorously, and could have ripened twenty 
or twenty-five bunches with advantage. The vine had not work enough todo. In 
quality nothing is to be said against the Eumelan, and everything for it. It is the 
only black grape I have seen that is worthy of being put on a plate with the Iona 
Delaware and Allen’s Hybrid. A friend of mine has twenty Eumelans growing, 
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now two years old, as healthy and handsome vines as I have ever seen. I consider 


the greatest danger the Eumelan is likely to suffer from, is over-bearing, which 
grape-growers will consider a good fault.” 


Hardy Rhododendrons. 

At a late meeting of the West New York Horticultural Society, the information 
was elicited that the Rhododendron Catawbiense was the only sort that proved per- 
feetly hardy. In the latitude of New York, however, the Messrs. Parsons of Flush- 
ing, will be glad to show hundreds of varieties, perfectly hardy here, never as yet 
requiring any protection, or receiving any injury. 

Blackberries Need Cultivation. 

We think some nurserymen are responsible for helping to spread the erroneous 
opinion that blackberries will grow any where, and will thrive well on poor soil with- 
out much attention. We find this not the case. Generous treatwent with the black- 
berry pays as well as with the strawberry; plenty of manure and good cultivation 
will surely result in big berries and big crops, but if the manure is wanting and the 
soil is poor, we would under no manner of means neglect the cultivation once at least 
each week with the cultivator. Mr. A. M. Purdy, of the Small Fruit Recorder, 
gives an account of his first experiment with blackberries. Twenty-five years ago 
he bought at South Bend, Ind., a piece of land that was said to be too poor to grow 
white beans. The blackberries planted on it made a moderate growth, but subse- 
quently bore enormous crops, being literally loaded to the ground. A richer piece 
of land was also planted, the bushes grew rank, but bore moderately, and winter 
killed badly. Blackberry bushes, like the large growing American grapes, do not 
want rich soil. But the most important part of the preceding statement must not be 
omitted—the poor ground was thoroughly cultivated, or, in the words of the narrator, 
he “ gave it a regular commotion that season with hoe and cultivator.” 

Violets as Window Plants. 

“The Violet,” says a correspondent of the Gardener’s Monthly, “has ever been 
one of my favorite window flowers. In former years, when brought into the house 
from the cold pits to flower, they were placed at once in the sitting-room window, 
where we had a regular temperature of about sixty degrees; but the stalks were 
always slender, and the flowers rather small. Thinking it was too hot, I kept them 
other years in a cooler room, where the heat might perhaps not range over between 
45 and 55, and the result has been much healthier looking plants and finer foliage. 
Besides this, they were not much behind what I have had in warmer places in other 
years. { am sure they want very little heat to do well. Another fact: I have 
learned that a manure water made of rotten wood is a capital fertilizer for them. 
Once I thought, as shady places were the natural places where violets grow, rotten 
wood would be a good thing in the soil, but they sometimes get sick in it; but the 
liquid of steeped wood does not seem to have this effect ; on the other hand, a lively 
green is the result. We never water them except when they show signs of drying ; 
im our room this is about twice a week. This may not be new, but it is true.” 

‘Big Apples. 

An Oregon visitor at the Farmers’ Club, New York city, lately stated in a meet- 
ing of that august body, that he had gathered a basket full of apples from one short 
limb of an apple tree in Oregon, the united weight of. the whole, exclusive of the 
basket, being twenty-four pounds. Upon counting them he found but twelve, the 


average weight being but two pounds each, and he left still larger on the tree. 
Kansas, where are thy laurels now! 


The Western Pomologist. 
This is now changed from a quarto to an octavo, and price increased from $1 to 


$1.50 per year. The January number contains some very excellent contributions 
from distinguished horticulturists. 
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Colored Glass for Hot Beds, Forcing Houses and Conservatories. 


One of the most successful cold graperies near Philadelphia, is said to have every 
third section of lights made entirely of blue glass. It is an important fact worthy 
of the special notice of our florists, gardeners and amateur horticulturists, that 
colored glass does affect very materially the growth of vegetation beneath. More 
than ten years ago, Mr. R. Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Polytechnic Society, Eng- 
land, said: ‘‘ The light which permeates colored glass partakes to some considerable 
extent of the character of the ray which corresponds with the glass in color; thus 
blue glass admits the chemical rays to the exclusion, or nearly so, of all others ; 
yellow glass admits only the formation of the luminous rays, while red glass cuts off 
all but the heating rays, which pass it freely. This affords us a very easy method of 
growing plants under the influence of any particular light which may be desired. 
The fact to which I wish to call particular attention is, that the ye//ow and red rays aie 
destructive to germination, whereas under the influence of violet, indigo, or blue 
lights, the process is quickened in a most extraordinary manner; indeed, it will be 
found that at any period during the early life of a plant, its growth may be checked 
by exposing it to the action of red or yellow light.” 


Keeping House Plants Clean. 


The London Cottage Gardener relates an experiment showing the advantage of 
keeping the leaves of plants free from dust. “Two orange trees, weighing respect- 
ively eighteen and twenty ounces, were allowed to vegetate without their leaves 
being cleaned for a year ; and two others, weighing respectively nineteen and twenty 
and one-half ounces, had their leaves sponged with tepid water once a week. The 
first two increased in weight less than half an ounce each, while of the two latter, 
one had increased two and the other nearly three ounces. Except the cleaning, the 
plants were similarly treated. 


Vicar of Winkfield Pear. 


Cultivators say that the quality of this fruit improves yearly with age. One 
writer says, “‘ when the tree was young, the fruit was poor, and not considered of 
any value for cooking, but as it grew older, the fruit improved, and was now care- 
fuliy saved for winter eating.” 


Please Notice the Advertisements. 


Our readers are indebted to our extensive advertising patronage for the many 
exce!lent illustrations we are giving the public this year. We spend yearly upon the 
Magazine $2,000 more than we receive from subscriptions, and this sum has to he 
provided for from the advertising receipts. Hence we wish all readers who are in- 
terested in our well-doing, to please notice the advertisements, and, if writing, to 
mention the name of THe HortTicuLturIst as the Journal where they noticed 
them. In this way our patrons will feel encouraged to greater liberality and con- 
stancy, while our readers will get increased benefit in more illustrations and better 
matter. 

It is customary for some to look upon the advertising or business part of the paper 
as so much waste matter, and the reader deprived of so much space that ought to be 
filled with reading matter. They do not reflect that more than one-half the papers 
of to-day owe their success directly to the help which their advertising patronage 
gives them, and if that was taken away many a worthy journal would be compelled 
to suspend. So we say it is the duty of our readers, who wish to see excellent jour- 
nals devoted to special subjects well maintained, to encourage the advertisers and 
aid the Publisher as far as they can in giving due credit for his efforts. 
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